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PROVIDING FOR THE ADMISSION OF ALASKA INTO THE 
UNION 


Marcu 10, 1949.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union and ordered to be printed 


Mr. Reppen, from the Committee on Public Lands, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 331] 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 331) to provide for the admission of Alaska into the Union, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon with amend- 
ments and recommend that the bill do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 4, after line 10, insert a new paragraph, reading as follows: 

Third. That authority is granted to aud acknowledged in the United States 
for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of exclusive 
legislation as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Constitution of the 
United States in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or parcels of land as are 
now owned by the United States and held for military, air, naval, or coast guard 
purposes, whether reserved or acquired by purchase, condemnation, donation, or 
exchange; saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civil or criminal 
process within the limits of the aforesaid reservations in suits or prosecutions for 
or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed in said 
State, but outside of said reservation; and the Legislative Assembly is authorized 
and directed to enact any law necessary and proper to give effect to this article; and 

Change the present third, fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs on 
page 4 to fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh paragraphs, respectively. 

Page 5, line 21, after the word ‘‘sold’’, insert the words: 


or may be included in a military or other reservation of the United States. 


Page 7, line 13, after the words ‘‘ The following grants of”’, insert the 
following words: 


vacated, unappropriated, unreserved pvblic. 
_ Page 7, line 24, after the word ‘‘acres.’’ add the words: 


Lands granted for the foregoing purposes will not be taken from land included 
within a military or other reservation of the United States. 
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2 PROVIDE FOR ADMISSION OF ALASKA INPO“QEH aNION 
The selections provided for in this paragraph shall be made in Mterdance with 
the procedure prescribed in Revised Statutes 2379 (43 U.S. C., see. 857). 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The people of Alaska have asked for statehood. At a plebiscite 
held in 1946, the vote was approximately 3 to 2 in favor of statehood. 
Alaskans, citizens of the United States, want to enjoy the privileges 
which go with citizenship in the continental United States; they want 
to participate in Presidential elections, to send voting representatives 
to the Congress, to enjoy full legislative powers, to be eligible for 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. As American citizens, their plea for 
statehood deserves earnest consideration, particularly in view of the 
basic American principle of self-government for groups under the 
American flag, and because Alaskans are the spiritual descendants 
of the early pioneers, courageous and individualistic. We should be 
proud to welcome them into the Union on an equal footing with the 
people of the continental United States. 

If statehood were granted to Alaska, it would benefit not merely 
the people of Alaska. Actually, statehood would be as much, if not 
more, in the interests of the people of the United States. World 
War II has emphasized Alaska’s strategic location, and has reminded 
us of Gen. Billy Mitchell’s statement that: ‘““He who holds Alaska 
holds the world.’”’? Alaska was the only part of the American Conti- 
nent to be invaded during World War II. It is the only part of the 
American Continent that reaches into the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Across a narrow strip of water, Siberia can be seen with the naked eye. 
Alaska lies on the great-circle route to the Orient. Its Pacific-coast 
line is longer than that of the three Pacific States of California, 
Oregon, and Washington. It is America’s ‘ast frontier.” Surely 
in the present uneasy state of world affairs, it is to the advantage of 
the United States to have Alaska fully developed and populated. 
Because it was not, at the time of World War II, the United States 
was required to spend about 25 times the amount originally paid for 
Alaska, for defense purposes alone. 

Alaska’s importance to the United States does not rest alone on 
military considerations. Its vast resources are far from fully devel- 
oped. They have hardly been touched. It is a vast storehouse of 
undeveloped resources which our people will need. New methods of 
processing are continually been found, opening the way for the profit- 
able marketing of species which could not be used before; new uses 
are being found for former waste products; the building up of air cargo 
transportation will make it possible to ship fresh and frozen fish and 
sea food directly from Alaska to points in the States which cannot 
be reached in time by other transportation. Alaska is rich in furs 
and hides and minerals. Investigation has shown undeveloped oil 
reserves. Alaska’s forests have hardly begun to be used commercially. 
Especially in southeastern Alaska, little save capital and initiative is 
required to build up a vast industry—lumber mills, pulp and paper 
mills, furniture factories, and craft mills of various kinds. Remember- 
ing the crucial paper and newsprint shortage during the recent war, 
it can readily be seen how it is in the interests of the entire United 
States that this timber resource be put to productive use. Alaska 
offers tremendous possibilities for hydroelectric power. The climatic 
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PROVIDE FOR ADMISSION OF ALASKA INTO THE UNION 3 


conditions and the soil of certain parts of Alaska have proved highly 
suitable for experimentation in the development of new species of 
fruits and vegetables. It offers vast new areas for experimentation 
in pushing northward the possible limits of agriculture, and for in- 
creasing the sources of food supply to meet the demands of a world 
population expanding at an almost unbelievable rate. 

The scenic delights of Alaska are known to few tourists so far, 
largely because of still inadequate transportation facilities to and 
within the Territory, and of a shortage of tourist accommodations. 
Yet Alaska offers year-round activities for the tourist. The oppor- 
tunities for skiing, mountain climbing, and hunting, for example, let 
alone the scenery, equal, if they do not surpass, what the prewar tourist 
went far to find in Europe. 

Admitting Alaska to statehood will have great significance from an 
international standpoint, as indicating that the United States puts into 
practice what it preaches about self-determination. It will be a clear 
demonstration of the fulfillment, with respect to Alaska, of the obliga- 
tion assumed by the United States under the United Nations Charter as 
an administering power of a non-self-governing Territory, ‘to develop 
self-covernment, to take due account of the political aspirations of the 
peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development of their free 
political institutions, according to the particular circumstances of 
each Territory and its peoples and their varying stages of advance- 
ment.” 

Alaska, by the standards of the Charter, is undeniably ready for 
statehood. We know that the people of Alaska want it. A Gallup 
poll dated March 1, 1949, indicated that 68 percent of the voting 
public on the mainland, from which new settlers will go to Alaska, 
favored it. As for the development of their free political institutions, 
and the stage of their advancement, Alaskans have nothing to be 
ashamed of on this score. 

Alaska has served a long period of tutelage in a Territorial status, 
longer than all but four of the States. It belonged to the United 
States for 17 years from 1867 to 1884, before even a temporary form 
of government was provided for it. The first criminal code was not 
enacted until 1899, and the first civil code was not enacted until 1900. 
It has been since 1912 only that Akaska has had its own legislature, 
popularly elected. The powers of that legislature have been restricted 
by provisions of the Organic Act, enacted in that year and never 
thoroughly revised to keep pace with changing conditions in :the 
Territory. The legislature may not authorize bonded indebtedness 
or create any debt; it may not alter, amend, repeal, or modify the fish 
and game laws passed by Congress; the amount of general property 
taxes which may be levied is fixed by Congress instead of by the local 
legislature; it may not provide for county government within Alaska 
without congressional approval. Within the limitations of that act, 
Alaska has enacted much progressive legislation. It granted women 
suffrage 6 years before women were permitted to vote in the States. 
It has many beneficial labor laws on its statute books—an 8-hour 
workday law, a Workmen’s Compensation Act. It has very generous 
provisions for veterans’ benefits. It has tried to speed the develop- 
ment of its resources by creating Territorial agencies designed to give 
advice and assistance to persons interested in settling and investing 
in Alaska. It has met and dealt as capably as was possible with health 
and housing problems. 
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Statehood is not a new notion in connection with Alaska. Alaskans 
have been asking for it for many, many years in the best frontier 
tradition. For many years statehood bills have been regularly intro- 
duced into Congress without making any headway. In recent years, 
however, as more and more continental Americans have become 
conscious of Alaska and as Alaska’s population has increased by an 
influx of settlers from the continental United States, more serious 
consideration has been given to the possibility of admitting Alaska 
into the Union. During the first session of the Eightieth Congress, 
the House Committee on Public Lands held hearings on the subject 
of statehood in Washington during April 1947, and in Alaska at 
Anchorage, Seward, Fairbanks, Point Barrow, Nome, Kodiak, 
Cordova, Juneau, Petersburg, Wrangell, and Ketchikan at the end 
of August and during September of that year. The hearings served 
to impress the committee with the importance of Alaska and its 
resources to the United States, and to convince the committee that 
only by granting statehood, which Alaska well deserves, can these 
resources be developed to the fullest in the interests of the United 
States as a whole. 

A rapid increase in the number of permanent inhabitants of Alaska 
will follow statehood. This will mean an increase in the investment 
capital available and the establishment of new industries. These 
are essential for Alaska’s development and they cannot be brought 
about except by statehood. Persons who settle in Alaska will come 
largely from the continental United States and will be far more 
likely to consider permanent residence if their political, social, and 
economic opportunities there are at least the equivalent of those 
they enjoyed in the States of their origin. 

Statehood will mean that Alaska will have a State constitution 
drafted in terms of the needs of Alaska, just as the State constitutions 
are adapted to the needs of the particular States, rather than an 
organic act outmoded in most of its provisions, and not tailor-made 
for Alaska when first enacted. 

Under statehood, Alaska will automatically become entitled to the 
benefits of the Federal Highway Aid Act, so that an adequate net- 
work of roads may be constructed and maintained, linking the centers 
of trade with outlying districts and acting as an incentive to larger 
communities. It will also become automatically entitled to benefits 
under other Federal grants-in-aid programs that are carried on in the 
States in contradistinction to its experience as a Territory, when it 
either did not become entitled to them, as in the case of the Highway 
Aid Act, or waited for years for extension of such legislation, as in the 
case of the Adams and Smith-Lever Acts for agricultural development. 

As a State, Alaska will be entitled to two Senators and one Repre- 
sentative with the right to vote on legislation, in contrast to the pres- 
ent arrangement, under which Alaska sends a voteless Delegate to 
Congress. Voting representation in Congress would assure Alaska 
that its needs were effectively made known, and would bring to Con- 
gress an intimate knowledge of Alaska, in the interests of the United 
States as a whole. And as citizens of a State, the people of Alaska 
would be entitled to vote in national elections. 

Under statehood, Alaska’s judiciary and police-force system will be 
revised, and be adapted to the physical conditions of Alaska. 
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Not all the testimony before the committee was in favor of state- 
hood, although the preponderance was. The chief argument of those 
opposed to statehood now was that Alaska could not support the 
cost of statehood. This cost, over and above what Alaska now pays 
for its Territorial government, was estimated at $1,645,000 by the 
proponents of statehood, and at $5,857,500 by the opponents. Among 
the additional expenses which Alaska would have to bear are the 
salaries of the Governor and the Secretary of Alaska, all, instead of 
part of, the costs of the legislature, the State court system, the fishery 
administration, and the care of the insane. 

Alaska as a State would be permitted to borrow for State purposes, 
pledging the faith of the people of Alaska; this practice is a common 
one among the States now, and is a well-recognized means of raising 
money for public improvements and governmental expenses, although 
under the organic act it is forbidden to the Territory. Alaska is willing 
and able to raise necessary revenues to support statehood. This is 
evidenced by the very recent enactment by the Territorial legislature 
of an income tax on personal and corporate income, at approximately 
10 percent of the Federal levy, and a general property tax, the first 
such taxes in Alaska’s history. History has shown that upon becoming 
States, the Territories were able to meet their financial responsibilities. 
There is no reason to suppose that Alaska will differ from other Ter- 
ritories in this respect. 

It must also be remembered that all Federal services and activities 
will not cease with statehood, any more than they have ceased in the 
continental United States. Expenses of activities which are pecul- 
iarly the problem of local administration, such as the care of the insane 
and the running of the Government, will be shifted to the State, but 
the Federal-aid programs will continue. 

The opponents of statehood now also cite the smallness of Alaska’s 
population. It is true that the population is small, in relation to 
Alaska’s vast area. However, 12 States—Arkansas, Florida, Missouri, 
Nevada, Oregon, Wyoming, Minnesota, Lowa, Colorado, Montana, 
North Dakota, and Nebraska—had smaller populations than Alaska 
at the time of their admission. Moreover, historically there has been 
a rapid increase in population through settlement upon admission of 
a Territory to statehood. 

Reference was also made to the fact that Alaska, as a noncontiguous 
area, is too far removed from the United States to have the same 
interests. But the major cities of Alaska are by now so linked by air 
and radio to the United States that they are for practical purposes 
closer to the States than New York or Philadelphia were to Wash- 
ington in the early days of the United States; thus the opposition to 
statehood based upon Alaska’s noncontiguity has little merit. 

It is undoubtedly true that not all the issues connected with Alaska 
will be solved by statehood. The aboriginal possessory-claims prob- 
lem, for example, will remain. In 1884 (23 Stat. 26), Congress ex- 
pressed the policy that the Alaska natives were to remain undisturbed 
in their possessory rights; in 1936 (49 Stat. 1250), Congress authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to designate as an Indian reservation any 
area which had been reserved for the use and occupancy of Indians 
and Eskimos, or any other public lands actually occupied by them 
within Alaska. The reservation program being followed pursuant to 
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the authority of the 1936 act has met with considerable opposition 
from persons who feel that the setting aside of vast areas is detrimental 
to the development of Alaska. At the present time, however, there 
is no legislative authority for the extinguishment of any possessory 
claim which may be found to be valid, or for the payment of compensa- 
tion for such extinguishment. The matter will have to be handled by 
special legislation. Statehood for Alaska would neither advance nor 
hinder solution of this problem, and therefore its existence is not re- 
garded by the committee as an effective bar to statehood. 

There also remains the question of the Alaska Railroad and its role 
if Alaska becomes a State. The role which the railroad was designed 
to play in the development and settlement of the Territory is equally 
important for Alaska as a State. There is nothing inconsistent or 
impracticable in the continuing operation of the railroad by the 
Federal Government, within the boundaries of the State of Alaska. 
For the present, while transportation facilities are so essential, it 
would be advisable for the railroad to continue as it has in the past, 
for it is in the interests of the United States that military cargo con- 
tinue to be hauled by the railroad without interruption. However, 
as Alaska, the State, develops, and more capital comes to be invested 
there, it is entirely possible that it will be desirable and practicable for 
the Federal Government to sell the railroad to private interests, with 
safeguards to protect the Federal military interest. In this instance, 
as in the case of native possessory claims, the existence of the problem 
should not bar Alaska from statehood. 

The tradition of self-determination and self-government is a strong 
American tradition. The people of Alaska, who are citizens of the 
United States, have asked to be admitted to the Union. The com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the admission of Alaska will be in the best 
interests of the United States as a whole. 

On the basis of the record compiled at the hearings in Washington 
and Alaska, the committee has made the following findings of fact, 
which support the conclusion stated above, that Alaska is ready for 
statehood and should be granted statehood now. 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


1. The population of Alaska was recorded in the 1940 census as 
72,524 persons. At that time, 54 percent of the population was of 
“white,” as distinguished from ‘native’ stocks. Nearly one-fourth 
of these white persons were born in Alaska. In the years since then, 
Alaska’s permanent population has steadily increased with estimates 
now placing it anywhere from 95,000 to 105,000, with the American- 
born white population estimated at approximately two-thirds. Even 
in terms of the 1940 census figure, Alaska’s population exceeds that of 
12 of the continental territories at the time they were admitted to the 
Union as States. The population has increased by over 1,000 persons 
sar year since 1930, and by some 2,000 persons every year since 

2. The Legislature of Alaska in 1945 authorized the submission to 
the voters of the Territory, at the next general election, the question 
whether Alaska should become a State. At the general election held 
in October 1946, 16,384 persons, or 17 percent of the population, 
voted. ‘Taking the percentage of the votes cast in 1946 as compared 
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to the population figure of the 1940 census, Alaska’s percentage was 
23 percent, which betters the showing of 18 States and the Territory 
of Hawaii, and equals that of two States. The vote was approxi- 
mately 3 to 2 in favor of statehood. The 1945, 1947, and 1949 legis- 
latures passed memorials to Congress asking for statehood. 

3. This expression of popular sentiment was preceded by wide- 
spread publicity of the arguments for and against statehood, of the 
additional burdens that would be placed upon the people of Alaska 
and of the advantages that would come to them through statehood. 
The Alaska Statehood Association was organized in November 1945, 
its members being persons of varying views on the statehood issue 
but all interested in informing the voters of the pros and cons, in 
preparation for the Octobtr 1946 election. A supplement on state- 
hood, prepared by the association, was inserted in the regular edition 
of Alaska newspapers and circulated to their readers. A Gallup poll 
reported in March 1949 that 68 percent of the American voting public 
favored Alaska statehood, 25 percent were undecided, and 7 percent 
opposed. 

4, Alaska’s commercial ties are with the continental United States. 
By the end of 1944, the volume of trade between these two areas since 
1906 had a value of almost $4,000,000,000. More than $2,500,000,000 
represented the value of Alaska’s shipments to the United States of 
fish products, fresh, frozen, canned, and preserved; animal products; 
furs; mineral products; and wood and lumber products. The conti- 
nental United States shipments to Alaska included animals and 
animal products; foods and beverages; textiles; paper; nonmetallic 
minerals, machinery, and vehicles; chemicals and related products; 
petroleum; and miscellaneous items such as household and personal 
effects, musical instruments, toys, etc. 

5. The organic act provides that no incorporated town or munici- 
pality shall levy any tax for any purpose in excess of 3 percent of the 
assessed valuation of the property within the town in any 1 year, and 
that no tax shall be levied for Territorial purposes in excess of 2 per- 
cent of the assessed value of the property therein in any 1 year. It 
also provides that the Territory may not borrow money in the name 
of the Territory or any municipal division thereof, or pledge the 
faith of the people of the Territory for any loan, either directly or 
indirectly. 

6. In 1900, Congress enacted a Trades and Occupation License Tax 
Act for the Territory; it has not been revised since that time. The 
organic act expressly denies to the Territorial legislature the authority 
to alter, amend, modify, or repeal it. Only the following businesses 
and trades are covered by this law: Abstract offices, banks, boarding 
houses, brokers, billiard rooms, bowling alleys, breweries, bottling 
works, cigar manufacturers, cigar stores, drug stores, public docks, 
wharves and warehouses, electric-light plants, fisheries, freight and 
passenger transportation lines propelled by mechanical power and 
river and lake steamers, gas plants, hotels, public halls, insurance 
agents and brokers, jewelers, quartz mills, mercantile establishments, 
meat markets, manufactories, itinerant physicians, planing mills, 
pawnbrokers, peddlers, patent-medicine vendors, railroads, restau- 
rants, real-estate dealers, ships, sawmills, steam ferries, toll road or 
trail, tobacconists, tramways, transfer companies, taxidermists, 
theaters, waterworks. Many of Alaska’s businesses, such as oil, 
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air-line, and construction companies, are not covered by the tax law 
at all. Moreover, in many instances, the tax required to be paid by 
those businesses which are covered bears no relation to the volume of 
business done; for example, electric-light plants pay a flat tax of $300 
per annum, restaurants pay a flat tax of $15 per annum, and water- 
works pay a flat tax of $50 per annum. These taxes are ridiculously 
small. Even in the case of those businesses whose tax is stated in 
terms of volume of business, the figure is extremely low; for example, 
the tax for mercantile establishments ranges from $10 for those doing 
a business of less than $4,000 per annum to $500 for those doing a 
business of $100,000 per annum. 

7. The Territory has, in a haphazard manner, levied taxes upon 
some occupations not covered by the Federal law, as, for instance, the 
practice of law, dentistry, and optometry; on bakeries; employment 
agencies; telephone companies; laundries. It has also supplemented 
the Federal law on mercantile establishments by providing a tax for 
those doing more than $100,000 of business per annum. 

8. Alaska recently enacted both an income tax and a general prop- 
erty tax. In addition, residents pay a school tax of $5 annually. 

9. During the fiscal year 1948 the following tax revenues were 
produced from the following sources, under laws enacted by the 
Territory of Alaska: 























Percent Percent 
Amount ot total Amount of total 
Excise tax, liquor____.-__- $985, 113. 67 DiS 4|'| All OF her fa xesa = eee $426, 833. 36 11.06 
Salmon-canneries pack a ae 
WER Gg oan 3228 775, 534. 67 20. 09 Subtotals: a= 3, 859, 874. 26 100. 00 
Motor-fuel-oil tax________- 688, 079. 53 17.83 || Gross sales, services, ete. 
Mines and mining________ 166, 666. 16 4.31 (veterans’ fund) -_._____ TF 8935654019; |e ess 
School tax. 1-0 -.ede eke 233, 782. 85 5. 80 — Slee 
Fish-trap licenses -__.__--_- 214, 690. 00 5. 56 Total! eee: SUE 5, 753, 528. 45 100. 00 
License plates___..______- 167, 080. 50 - 4,32 
Salmon canneries net in- 
COME Paxs 2 toe See 212, 183. 52 5. 50 


10. The proceeds of the occupation and trade-license taxes levied by 
the Federal law of 1900 are deposited in the United States Treasury, 
but are disbursed, in accordance with an act of Congress, for construc- 
tion and repair of roads, school maintenance, and relief of the indigent 
in the Territory. These revenues are known as the Alaska fund. 
Receipts from this source, raised by a Federal law but expended in 
the Territory, totaled $196,348.50 for the fiscal year 1948. This 
eure is in addition to the total of the taxes raised under Territorial 
aw. 

11. Alaskans pay a Federal income tax. Payments made by 
Alaskans have risen steadily since 1936, reaching a peak of $16,571,- 
712.71 in 1945. In 1944 the per capita tax figure for Alaska was 
$200; more than half the States paid less than that per capita. Col- 
lections from Alaska made by the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
deposit in the Federal Treasury, including income tax and other 
revenues, totaled $18,891,145 for the 1948 fiscal year. This figure 
does not include income-tax payments by corporations doing business 
in Alaska with headquarters in the States; these payments are credited 
elsewhere. 

12, The number of employed workers in Alaska in 1938 was esti- 
mated by the War Manpower Commission to be 50,000; a figure which 
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rose during the war years to 77,695 in 1943, although it decreased 
slightly, to 70,295, in 1944. It is estimated that about 35,000 addi- 
tional workers come to Alaska for employment by the seasonal 
industries. 

13. The Alaska Development Board, created by the Territorial 
legislature in 1945, has given assistance to new industries in the 
Territory, to develop resources and create new employment op- 
portunities. Among other activities, it has aided in the establishment 
of pulp and paper mills and a factory to produce birch veneer, assisted 
tourist concerns, and studied the possibilities of setting up a creosoting 
plant and various methods for utilization of fishery byproducts. 
It has published informational material on trade, industry, farming, 
raising of livestock, fur farming, and tourist-lodging development 
through 11 separate pamphlets. 

14. During 1947, the Alaska fishery industry, in all, produced 
317,482,383 pounds, with a wholesale value: of $107,166,931, an 
increase of about 31 percent in value over the preceding year and 
a decrease of less than 1 percent in volume. Fishery products included 
salmon, halibut, shrimp, herring, clams, crabs, oysters, and various 
miscellaneous species. ' ) 

15. The number of persons employed in the commercial fisheries 
during 1947 was 27,253, of which total 15,843 were white, 7,329 
natives, 3,888 Filipinos, 64 Negroes, 40 Chinese, 40 Japanese, and 
43 were unclassified; the total employed was 937 less than in 1946. 

16. One hundred and eighteen salmon canneries were operated in 
1947. The salmon pack was valued at $88,672,301, an increase of 
nearly 40 percent over the 1946 pack in value; quantity increased 
about 9 percent. 

17. In 1946 the Alaska Development Board reported the following 
trades, professions, and services being practiced and supplied in 
Alaska: Accounting, advertising, airplane repair and instruction, 
amusements, architecture, auto sales and service, bakeries, banking, 
barbering, bars, beauty shops, beer parlors, book stores, bottling 
works, broadcasting, building materials, cafes, candy, carbonated 
beverages, cleaners, clothing, coal, cold storage, collections, curios, 
contractors, dairy, dentists, doctors, drugs, electrical supplies, engineer- 
ing, express, florists, fisheries, furniture, furs, garages, garbage col- 
lection, general stores, gifts, groceries, hardware, hospitals, hotels, 
ice, ice cream, insurance, janitors, jewelry, laundry, liquor, logging, 
lumber, machine shops, mail order, marine engines, marine ways, 
marine repair, meat, mines, mortuary, music, newspapers, night 
clubs, novelties, oil, office equipment, optical, oxygen plant, paints, 
photography, plumbing, pool rooms, poultry, printing, publishing, 
radio, real estate, research, restaurants, sawmills, second-hand stores, 
service stations, shoes, shoe repair, shopping service, stationery, 
steam baths, stenography, storage, tailoring, theater, tobacconist, 
transfer, transportation, undertakers, welding, well drilling, wood 

ards. 
5 18. During the last year alone, 138 corporations were authorized to 
do business in Alaska, 109 domestic and 29 foreign (incorporated 
outside of the Territory). These include 16 nonprofit, 43 miscel- 
laneous industrial, 15 fishery and cannery, 3 mercantile, 9 mining, 
8 airways, 12 construction, 6 transportation, 5 lumber and logging, 
radio and supply, dairy products, laundry and cleaning, bakery, 
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cold storage, pulp and paper, auto supply, furniture manufacturing, 
and magazine distributing. 

19. Funds to support the public schools of Alaska come from appro- 
priations by the Territorial legislature (85 percent); from the Alaska 
fund (6 percent); from the $5 annual school tax levied on all males 
between the ages of 21 and 55 and all females within that age group 
who are gainfully employed (7 percent); and the balance from _mis- 
cellaneous sources. Schools are under the supervision of the Terri- 
torial board of education. 

20. Elementary-school teachers are required to have 3 years of 
professional training; high-school teachers must be graduates of a 
standard 4-year university or college. Teachers in most groups must 
have completed a minimum of 16 semester hours in professional 
education courses. . 

21. During the 1947-48 school year 54 rural schools and schools in 
22 incorporated towns and cities were maintained. A shortage of 
regularly qualified teachers exists and it has been necessary to issue 
many temporary teaching certificates. The teacher-pupil ratio during 
the school year 1946-47 was 12.08 for high school and 23.02 for 
elementary school. 

22. The University of Alaska’s enrollment has increased substan- 
tially since the war’s end. A geophysical institute is shortly to be 
established. The university includes in its curriculum courses in 
mining, geological engineering, mining engineering and metallurgical 
engineering, agriculture, education, and premedical courses, in addi- 
tion to the usual arts and letters courses. 

23. Illiteracy among Alaska whites is negligible, and that among 
natives is gradually being reduced. During the fiscal year 1947, the 
Territory spent $1,631,027.27 on education. 

24. The chief health problem in the Territory is tuberculosis, on 
which Alaska has spent an average of $230,000 annually for the last 
2 years. Incidence of the disease in the Territory is approximately 
nine times that in the continental United States, and, while natives 
are more frequently afflicted by it than whites, the death rate among 
the latter is twice what it is in the continental United States. Alaska’s 
second tuberculosis sanitarium opened recently. Of the 343 deaths 
from communicable disease reported during the 1947 calendar year, 
245 were attributed to tuberculosis. Both these figures are lower than 
for the previous comparable period. Except for tuberculosis, Alaska’s 
infectious-disease incidence is considerably lower than that of the 
United States. 

25. The Territorial health department operates a marine health 
unit in southeastern Alaska, along the Alaska Peninsula, the Aleutian 
Islands, and the Bering Sea. The vessel has complete clinical facili- 
ties for maternal and child hygiene, dental care, tuberculosis control, 
communicable- and venereal-disease control, and care for crippled 
children. The department also operates a mobile health unit which 
travels to the isolated areas along the Glenn, Richardson, Tok, and 
Alaska Highways, which lack regular medical facilities. The depart- 
ment has a health-education unit, which issues a monthly bulletin, 
conducts teaching sessions on cancer for Territorial physicians and 
dentists, etc. 
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26. During the fiscal year 1948, 17 field-nursing services were main- 
tained by a staff of public-health nurses. Almost one-fifth of the total 
nursing budget comes from participation of local communities. 

27. Alaska receives no benefits under the Federal Highway Act, 
which applies to the States. 

28. Alaskans are extremely air-minded. Per capita, Alaskans fly 
30 times as much as continental Americans. There are 26 Alaska 
air carriers and 8 States-Alaska carriers. The Alaska Aeronautics 
and Communications Commission reported 7,256,869 miles flown in 
Alaska aircraft operations during the fiscal year 1948, 129,616 pas- 
sengers carried, 18,758,495 pounds of freight carried, and 1,994,091 
pounds of mail. 

29. Most of the consumer goods brought into the Territory from 
the United States are carried by steamship from Seattle, at the present 
time, at rates which Alaskans have consistently protested as exorbitant 
and directly contributory to the high cost of living in the Territory. 
There have been repeated strikes and intermittent interruptions in 
water transportation service, which, coming as they do during the short 
shipping season, mean that in many instances essential food supplies 
and industrial equipment do not reach their destination in the Terri- 
tory before weather conditions make further shipment and delivery 
impossible. 

30. The Alaska Railroad, federally owned and operated, runs from 
Seward through Anchorage to Fairbanks, for 509.4 miles. Construc- 
tion of the railroad was begun in 1915, pursuant to an act of Congress 
in 1914. It was opened to traffic in 1923. The act which authorized 
construction stated the purpose of the railroad to be— 
to aid in the development of the agricultural and mineral or other resources of 
Alaska, and the settlement of the public lands therein, and so as to provide 
transportation of coal for the Army and Navy, transportation of troops, arms, 
munitions of war, the mails, and for other governmental and public uses, and for 
the transportation of passengers and property * * *, 

31. In 1946, Congress authorized a 5-year rehabilitation program 
for the railroad, to cover additions, improvements, and changes in 
track, roadbed, structures, and equipment. The condition of the 
latter was very poor, because of the fact that much of the railroad’s 
equipment and rolling stock was second-hand when acquired, that no 
large-scale improvement had been made in the more than 20 years of 
operation, and that military requirements during the war years had 
put a heavy strain on the railroad’s facilities. Direct appropriations 
have been made, together with contract authorizations. In addition, 
agencies of the Federal Government were authorized to transfer to 
the railroad, without cost, surplus equipment and supplies which the 
Department of the Interior might certify were needed for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the railroad. 

32. The military and commercial tonnage hauled by the railroad 
during the past 10 years has more than quadrupled. Total revenue 
freight, in short tons, was 157,717 in 1937, as compared to 929,881 
in 1948. 

32 There are two national forests in Alaska, the Chugach and the 
‘Tongass, comprising about 21,000,000 acres, or 5 percent of Alaska’s 
total area, and covering most of southeastern Alaska, the shores of the 
Prince William Sound region and the eastern half of the Kenai 
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Peninsula. These lands are dedicated primarily to continued timber 
production, but at present the output of wood products is only a 
fraction of their potential sustained output. The estimated stand is 
78,500,000,000 feet board measure on the Tongass, and 6,260,000,000 
on the Chugach. All the forest resources are available for use; areas 
are being opened for homesteads; mining claims may be patented; 
grazing privileges may be granted; public recreational facilities are 
provided. hate 7 

34. Alaska offers many attractions to the tourist in the way of 
scenery, big-game hunting, fishing, climbing, and winter sports. 
Development of the tourist industry is hampered only by a shortage of 
accommodations. 

35. As of June 30, 1945, the total acreage of public lands in Alaska 
was 365,000,000. This acreage was in use as follows: Vacant (in- 
cluding 21,000,000 acres of school sections), 250,000,000; oil and gas 
reservations (including naval), 67,440,000; national forests, 20,848,372; 
fish and wildlife reservations, 7,935,335; national parks and monu- 
ments, 6,936,069; native reservations, 3,940,336; military and naval 
reservations (excluding secret), 2,765,799; war transportation reserva- 
tions, 2,707,000; other withdrawals and reservations, 2,427,089. The 
Federal holdings aggregate 98 percent of the total area of Alaska. 

36. Possessory claims of the Alaska Indians to land in the Territory, 
particularly in southeastern Alaska, have to some extent hampered 
settlement and industrial development, especially of the pulp and 
paper industry which would be centered in southeastern Alaska. 
This immediate problem was solved by the enactment of the Tongass 
‘Timber Act (61 Stat. 920), approved August 8, 1947, which authorizes 
the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior to sell to private persons 
lands and timber in southeastern Alaska, the proceeds from such sales 
to be held in escrow in the Treasury of the United States for the benefit 
of the Alaska Indians, until such time as their possessory claims are 
determined by congressional action or other means. The longer-range 
problem of making such a determination of the validity and extent of 
all outstanding claims remains, however. 

37. Justice in Alaska, besides that dispensed by the district court for 
the Territory of Alaska, which sits in four divisions, and has juris- 
diction under both Federal and Territorial laws, is administered by 
the United States commissioners, who are not only committing 
magistrates, but the recorders, justices of the peace, coroners, probate 
judges, and vital statistics officers, performing the duties of county 
officers in the continental United States. They do not receive salaries, 
but serve on a fee basis. All net fees earned in excess of $5,000 are 
required by act of Congress to be turned over to the district court. 
In only a few of the larger cities does the commissioner earn as much 
as the statutory limit. 

38. The housing situation is even more acute in Alaska than in the 
continental United States. The influx of new settlers, among them 
many veterans with families, made the lack of adequate housing 
painfully apparent. The Alaska Housing Authority, created by the 
Territorial legislature in 1945, operates and manages war housing 
units, as well as family dwelling units owned by the cities of Fairbanks 
and Anchorage. 

39. In the special session in March 1946, the Territorial legislature 
enacted the Alaska World War II Veterans’ Act, creating a revolving 
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fund of $3,250,000 for loans and bonuses to veterans of World War II, 
raised by a 1-percent tax on gross sales, exports, and remuneration 
for services. Loans up to $2,500 may be made for educational, 
domestic, and other personal purposes, and up to $10,000 for the 
purchase, remodeling, repairing, construction, etc., of homes or farms 
in Alaska or for the acquisition or financing of businesses. Five hun- 
dred and fifty direct loans have been made; 3,603 bonuses have been 
paid (a veteran is eligible for $10 for each month of military service). 

40. Alaska has a workmen’s compensation law, a Territorial em- 
ployment service which in 1947-48 placed 4,421 veterans; and a 
department of public welfare, which administers programs of old-age 
assistance, general assistance, child welfare, juvenile code administra- 
tion, and aid to dependent children. 

41. Radio stations lnk the Alaska communications system to that 
of the United States and are operated by the Alaska Communication 
System, a branch of the United States Army Signal Corps. Com- 
munications between the Territory, the United States and Canada 
are channeled through Seattle. 

There follows an analysis of the provisions of H. R. 331: 

The purpose of this bill is to provide for Alaska’s admission to the 
Union, and to prescribe the manner in which such admission shall be 
accomplished and upon what terms. 

Section 1 defines the area of the State of Alaska. 

Section 2 provides for the election of delegates to a constitutional 
convention. 

Section 3 sets out certain provisions which must be included in the 
constitution to be formed by the convention. The basic intent of 
paragraph “Second” of section 3, insofar as it deals with matters 
affecting the Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos, is to protect the natives of 
Alaska against the possibility of infringement of their property rights 
by the proposed new State, and to maintain unimpaired the authority 
of the Congress over the use and disposition of native property in 
Alaska. Provisions to this effect-are a customary feature of enabling 
acts admitting new States to the Union. This paragraph would 
preserve all existing valid native property rights in Alaska, including 
those derived from use or occupancy, together with all existing author- 
ity of the Congress to provide for the determination, perfection, or 
relinquishment of native property rights in Alaska. It would neither 
add to nor subtract from such rights and such authority, but would 
simply maintain the status quo. Under the provisions of this para- 
graph, none of the native groups or native persons would lose any legal 
or equitable rights which they may now have to any lands or waters 
within Alaska. This would be true irrespective of whether the group 
concerned holds a constitution or charter issued by the Federal 
Government or is organized in some other manner, and irrespective 
of whether the group is denominated a ‘‘village” or “‘community,”’ 
or is called by some other name. In addition, all existing laws 
authorizing the establishment of reservations or otherwise providing 
for the utilization by the natives of public lands or waters in Alaska 
would continue in effect until amended or repealed by the Congress. 

The amendment to section 3 proposed by the committee would add 
an additional provision to those which must be included in the State 
constitution, acknowledging exclusive legislative power in the Congress 
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over military reservations, although preserving to the State the right 
to serve process within the reservations. 

Section 4 provides that the State of Alaska shall succeed to the realty 
and personalty held by the Territory of Alaska, and that the United 
States shall continue to hold title to all public lands, except as pro- 
vided in section 5. 

Section 5 grants to the State of Alaska four sections in each township 
for school purposes, as well as one section in certain townships in the 
Tanana Valley, for the support of an agricultural college and school of 
mines. It also provides for the right of lieu selection and for the dis- 
position of revenues from the national forests within the granted 
sections and of proceeds from the sales of public lands within the 
State. These provisions with respect to public lands are patterned 
after the procedure followed in admitting western Territories to the 
Union. Amendments to this section proposed by the committee are 
for purposes of clarification. ’ 

Section 6 provides for the submission of the constitution and State 
government formed by the convention to the people of Alaska, and 
for their vote upon the proposed constitution, and prescribes the 
procedure to be followed if the constitution is approved by the people 
and found to comply with the requirements of this enabling act. __ 

Section 7 (a) provides for the election of State officers, a Representa- 
tive and two Senators, in the Congress. Section 7 (b) entitles the 
State of Alaska to one Representative from the time of its admission 
into the Union until the taking effect of a reapportionment as pro- 
vided by law. 

Section 8 authorizes the appropriation of $100,000 for the expenses 
of the constitutional convention. 

Section 9 reserves to the United States exclusive jurisdiction over 
Mount McKinley National Park, except that the State of Alaska 
may serve process or levy taxes therein, and persons residing therein 
may vote at elections in the political subdivisions in which their 
residence is located. 

Section 10 provides for a United States District Court for the District 
of Alaska, with the same jurisdiction as other Federal district courts, 
and for the appoirtment of a district judge, United States attorney, 
and assistant United States attorneys, a marshal, and a clerk, each of 
whom must have been a bona fide resident of Alaska at least 3 years 
immediately prior to his appointment. 

Section 11 preserves causes pending in the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska or on appeal prior to statehood, and causes’ of 
action which have arisen prior to that time but which have not yet 
been sued upon. 

Section 12 authorizes the continuation of appellate proceedings 
pending prior to statehood. 

Section 13 provides for the transfer, upon statehood, to the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska of all causes pending 
in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska and within the new 
court’s jurisdiction and for the transfer to the appropriate courts of 
the State of Alaska of all other causes pending in the district court 
for the Territory. 

Section 14 makes courts of original jurisdiction to be created by the 
State of Alaska the successors of the District Court for the Territory 
of Alaska with respect to cases not transferred to the United States 
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District Court for the District of Alaska, and provides for the transfer 
of records to them. 


Section 15 authorizes the courts created by the State of Alaska to 
proceed with causes pending in the district court for the Territory at 
the time Alaska becomes a State, and authorizes appeal from the 


courts of last resort created by the State of Alaska to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


_ Section 16 provides for the repeal of all Federal or Territorial laws 
in conflict with the act. 


Minor amendments to H. R. 331 have been made by the committee 
for the purpose of clarification. 


The prompt enactment of this bill is recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

The favorable reports of the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture are set forth below and are made a part 
of this report. At hearings held before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, representatives of the National Military 
Establishment testified that the Department of Defense has no 
objection to the passage of H. R. 331. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 2, 1949. 
Hon. ANDREW L. SomeERs, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Somers: I am very glad to submit this report to your committee 
on H. R. 331, a bill to provide for the admission of Alaska into the Union. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of the granting of statehood to Alaska, and I 
urge that legislation admitting Alaska to the Union be enacted at the earliest 
possible date. 

In October of 1946, the people of Alaska offered incontrovertible proof of their 
desire for statehood when a substantial majority voted in favor of that status ata 
plebiscite. This clear indication of their political aspirations had been readily 
predicted, for the people of Alaska, who adhere as completely to democratic 
traditions as their fellow citizens in the continental United States, are not content 
to remain indefinitely in a status that denies them the responsibilities and priv- 
ileges of full participation in the political life of the Nation. 

The people of Alaska, however, do not merely desire statehood. They are fully 
prepared for it. 

Alaska has been a part of the United States for more than three-quarters of a 
century. Beginning in 1867, when the Territory was purchased, American 
pioneers moved in from the West to settle in this great “Northwest extension”’ 
of their country. In that early period, there was no Territorial government and 
no Territorial law and the Americans newly settled there conducted their affairs 
in accordance with the laws, social customs, and business practices of the conti- 
nental States or Territories from which they had come. As early as 1872, prior 
to the gold rush, a number of Sitka citizens appealed for representation in the 
Congress. They assembled unofficially, and had even elected their Delegate 
at one time—all this when half of our continental West was still in Territorial 
status. It is abundantly clear then that Alaska was, and is, basically American 
in thought and tradition. ; ; 

Politically, Alaska is mature. It has had a popularly elected legislature since 
1912. That its citizens are politically alert and articulate is evidenced by their 
long experience in the management of Territorial affairs and the sustained efforts 
they have made to advance their political status. The Territorial legislature 
has enacted many wise and farsighted laws, testifying not only to a knowledge of 
democratic processes, but also to full awareness of how best to utilize them. 
A fuil 6 years before the adoption of the nineteenth amendment, suffrage had 
been extended to the women of Alaska. Alaska was the first to pass 8-hour-day 
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work laws; a regular workmen’s compensation act; and social-security measures 
that took old-age assistance completely out of the undesirable realm of con- 
descending charity. In the absence of specific requirements, if we were to judge 
a Territory’s maturity by the caliber of its citizenry or by its ability to enact and 
enforce progressive and constructive legislation, the conclusion to be drawn in 
Alaska’s case is obvious. 

Alaska’s estimated population of 94,000 is larger than that of at least 10 States 
at the time of their admission into the Union, and it is ample to support a State 
government. The total has been growing steadily since 1920, with an increase 
exceeding a thousand for every year since 1920. If Alaska became a State, the 
expansion of population that has invarably followed the creation of continental 
States would undoubtedly occur. The resources of Alaska can readily maintain 
a considerably increased population. 

I do not share the feeling that has been sometimes expressed that statehood is 
economically impracticable for Alaska. It is true that at present the Federal 
Government bears the cost of many facilities and services which Alaska would 
have to assume asa State. But statehood would act as an incentive to the broad- 
ening of the tax base within Alaska and the tapping of additional sources of 
revenue. The people of Alaska have demonstrated their readiness to assume the 
financial burden that statehood will bring by recently enacting a local income-tax 
law, the first income-tax law in the Territory’s history. I can think of no stronger 
answer to objections to statehood for Alaska based on the inevitability of an 
increased local financial burden than that its taxpayers have shown that they are 
prepared to meet the cost. 

Alaska’s noncontiguity to the continental United States has on occasion been 
cited as a bar to its admission to the Union. Modern transportation and com- 
munication have made the factor of distance an unimportant consideration. 
It is fair to say that developments in the field of aviation alone have made the 
establishment of a State government practicable even for so vast and distant an 
area. It should be added, moreover, that many phases of the government of 
Alaska, which are now conducted long distance from Washington would be 
conducted within its own boundaries if it were a State. 

In the light of all these considerations, I can see no valid reason for the denial 
of statehood to Alaska, and I urge, therefore, that the Congress speedily approve 
machinery which would enable it to form a constitution and be admitted into 
the Union. 

Among other things, H. R. 331 contains public land-grant provisions which 
would permit Alaska to enter into the Union on a basis similar to that on which 
the western continental States were admitted, except that the grants provided 
for in the bill are more generous in the case of Alaska. 

Specifically, the bill provides for Federal grants which would allow Alaska over 
41,000,000 acres for the support of its common schools, over 438,000 acres for the 
support of its agricultural college and school of mines, and 1,000,00 acres for other 
internal improvements. This is a greater area of public lands than any other State 
has been given upon its admission. 

Alaska has formed a part of this Nation for over 75 years.’ It is time that the 
period of apprenticeship served by the people of Alaska be brought to a close. 
My own firm conviction is that statehood for Alaska would link it more closely 
in every respect to the continental United States. Alaska is able and willing to 
undertake, under full powers of statehood, its own industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural development. I believe that statehood would encourage the migra- 
tion of new settlers, increasing Alaska’s financial and human resources. It would 
permit Alaska to foster and protect the development of its rich resources, and 
finally it would give Alaska’s people their rightful voice in the local and Federal 
Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me that the objective of this proposed 
legislation is in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. Krua, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 3, 1949. 
Hon. ANDREW L. SomeERs, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Somers: This is in further reply to your request for a report by 
this Department on H. R. 331, a bill to provide for the admission of Alaska into 
the Union. 

We have carefully studied the bill and, from the standpoint of this Department, 
we have no suggestions to make other than a minor one. Since the Forest Service 
of the Department administers the national forests in Alaska, particular study 
has been given to section 5. Certain provisions thereof deal with the administra- 
tion, within the national forests, of the four sections of each township which would 
be granted to the State for the support of public schools. We have no objection 
to these provisions. To make it clear that no national forest land is included in 
the grants provided in lines 13 to 24 on page 7, it is suggested that there be- 
inserted in line 13 on page 7 after the word ‘‘of”’ the following: ‘‘ vacant, 
unappropriated, unreserved public’’. 

Sincerely, 
CHarLes F. Brannan, Secretary. 


RAMSEYER RULE 


Pursuant to the provisions of clause 2a, rule XIII, of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives, proposed changes in existing law are 
indicated below with the matter proposed to be omitted in black 
brackets, and the new matter proposed to be inserted in italics: 

Subsection (c) of section 1 of the act of January 25, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1026), as amended May 2, 1932 (47 Stat. 140; 43 U.S. C., sec. 870): 


* * * * * * * 


(c) That any lands included within the limits of existing reservations of or by 
the United States, or specifically reserved for water-power purposes, or included 
in any pending suit or proceeding in the courts of the United States, or subject 
to or included in any valid application claim, or right initiated or held under 
any of the existing laws of the United States, unless or until such reservation, 
application, claim, or right is extinguished, relinquished, or canceled [, and all. 
lands in the Territory of Alaska, are excluded from the provisions of this Act]. 


Subsection (a) of section 2 of the act of November 15, 1941 (55 
Stat. 761, 762): 


Sxc. 2. (a) Each State other than Aiaska shall be entitled, in the Seventy-eighth 
and in each Congress thereafter until the taking effect of a reapportionment 
under a subsequent statute or such section 22, as amended by this Act, to the 
number of Representatives shown in the statement transmitted to the Congress 
on January 8, 1941, based upon the method known as the method of equal pro- 
portions, no State to receive less than one Member [..] ; and the State of Alaska 
shall be entitled to one Representative from the time of its admission into the Union. 
until the taking of such a reapportionment. 
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